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sta- 

1 on THE DARDANELLES. 

tate A sketch of the Dardanelles cannot be other 

who than interesting to the classical reader. The 

air- Hellespont, ren celebrated by the lovers 
and poets of bygone ages, has been made fami- 

t meet Nl Th lal 

rion sant, touchingly i us 0! 

ling “ Thet night of stormy water, 

but When love, who forgot to save 

i The young, the beautiful, the brave ; 

pi The lonely hope of Sesto’s daughter.” 

ink Many hed doubted whether it was possible 
for Leander to perform the task for which he 

to had received credit. To solve the question, 
tion lord Byron, with a companion, swam across 
wi the broad stream. They experienced no seri- 

r of ous difficulty in performing is feat, but were 

the carried by the strength of the tide or current 

pg some thirty-seven miles from the starting point. 

i His lordship was so fond of referring to this 

= performance, that it subjected him to contem- 

ced, porary sneers; and in one instance he was sar- 
he castically admonished to exercise his imagina- 

a tion on other points, 

‘« Before you tell the world how, in swimming, 
1a You bonged with your clump foot the Hellespont’s 
wave.” 

a The Dardanelles we find situate to the west 
of Constanti between the archipelago and 
the little sea of Marmora, and extending from 

Ay the coast of Troy to Gallipoli, over against 

” Lampsacus. Three sod the mouth of 

: ha the strait, in the narrowest part, 

‘the built, in 1658, the two castles which are called 

e from each of which the can- 
per non could command the opposite shore. These 

; were for a long time the only defences of the 

a Turkish ce: Even with the additions 

lied made tow the close of the last century, 

a they were deemed by military men a very fee- 

. ble protector for i That they 

A were really so, was not very proved to 

o | Europe in 1807, when @ Beitish adceiral, Sir 

‘ John sakedainhons ordered to with 

at!” seven sai a frigate, and two sloops, 
the to enter the Dardanelles, and the ca- 
his pital of the sultan. He to obey his 
ds instructions, but the result was a calamitous 
th a . failure. On the 19th of February, he 

in & ceeded to force the The fire of the 

eri< Castles did his sq m little injury; but 

in. when near Sestos and Abydos, he to sus- 

—+ tain a heavy cannonade from them, which was 

rand. spiritedly returned on the part of the British. 

VoL. XLVII. 
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A small Turkish force, consisting of a 64- 
gun ship, four frigates, and several cor- 
vettes, were attacked and driven on shore, 
and a formidable battery at Point Pesquies 
was spiked by a detachment of marines, 
The weather, however, proved unfavour- 
able, and Duckworth was compelled to re- 
tire. His menaces had been answered by 
formidable preparations on the part of the 
Turks, and the whole line of the cuast now 
presented a chain of batteries. Such wea- 
pons were used by them as would have 
suited the fabled Titans. Marble shot of 
enormous magnitude were poured on the 
retreating squadron, and one of them, 
weighing eight hundred pounds, struck the 
Windsor Castle, and severe injury was in- 
flicted on the other ships and their crews. 

In times of peace, and in favourable 
weather, the tourist finds great delight in 
visiting this scene. Sutherland, under 
date of January 1, 1789, thus gaily des- 
cribes his advance: 

** Nothing could be more delightful than 
our voyage ce these straits. The 
country on each side is beautifully pictu- 
resque, and the situation in itself highl 
interesting. The Dardanelles, you recol- 
lect, are the ancient Hellespont, and the 
spots on which the forts stand are famous 
for the loves of Hero and Leander. Be- 
hine us were the tomb of Achilles, the Se- 
mois and Scamander, the celebrated rivers 
of Troy, and every point brought an inte- 
resting character to our view. The day 
was most heavenly; and our ship, ele- 
gantly painted, and all her appointments 
in the highest order, formed in herself a 


most beautiful object. Every sail was set, 


and the breeze had just strength enough to 
enable her to overcome the force of the cur- 
rent. This occasional slowness of her mo- 
tion added to the majesty of her appear- 
ance, and one might almost have fancied 
that she herself was conscious of the com- 
pliments she was receiving from the mouths 
of the cannon of Europe and Asia. The 
Turks at the Dardanelles always salute 
with ball, and the nearer they go to the 
vessel, the greater the compliment. Each 
fort fired seventeen guns; and the shot 
flying en ricochet along the smooth surface 
of the water across our bows, from Eu- 
rope and Asia alternately, and throwing up 
the sand on the opposite shores, while 
shouts of applause from the admiring mul- 
titude hailed us on our returning their sa- 
lute, crowned this charming morning.” 





ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, HERNE HILL. 


At the new church lately erected on 
Herne Hill, Camberwell, an organ has 
been built by Mr. Bishop. It was first 


placed in an avenue on one side of the 
church; but it has since been removed to 
the west front. There is much ingenious 
novelty in the construction, and a beautiful 
stained glass window is now seen between 
the two noble towers of the instrument, 
The effect is inconceivably grand, more es- 

ially when its solemn peals, called forth 
master’s hand, resound through the 
sacred editice. 

This was especially felt on the 2lst, 
when the opening of the new organ took 
place. Dr. Wallis, the organist to the 
church, a gentleman most favourabl: 
known to the public by the taste and ski 
with which he has superintended the mu- 
sical arrangements of the Polytechnic in- 
stitution, was the performer on the occa- 
tion. The high character he has gained 
professionally, made the ceremonial one of 
great interest in the neighbourhood; and 
at three o'clock a most elegant audience 
rs every part of the building. The 
‘ollowing was the selection: 

Concerto (clarabella flute stop) with full 

organ accompaniments (Kink); Lord, re- 
member David (Handel); Old 100th Psalm, 
four verses, with different harmonies (C. 
Gaudimel); He was despised (Handel); 
Hallelujah Chorus (Handel); Extempors- 
neous Performance; But thou didst not 
leave (Handel); Sound the loud timbrl 
(Avison); Angels ever bright and fair 
(Handel); Coronation Anthem, Zadock 
the Priest (Handel). 
‘ The celebrated piece first named was 
listened to with equal attention and de 
light. The exquisite touch of the Doctor 
was acknowledged by all present. Equally 
happy were the beautiful harm nies of the 
Old Hundredth, The choir of the church, 
assisted by the Misses Jackson, was here 
brought into play with good effect. To 
this the Hallelujah Chorus succeeded, and 
then the congregation were gratified with 
an extemporaneous effort by Dr. Wallis. 
It was one that will not be soon ‘orgotten. 
The rapidity and precision which marked 
this master y exhibition was astonishing, 
As a triumph of skill on the part of the 
organist, noe was iy au to render 
pod treat en aay’ oe it payee : 
self-congratulating feeling on the ol 
the listeners, who rationally exulted in the 
thought that they had secured to them- 
selves so magnificent an instrument, with s 
hand capable of calling forth all its vari- 
eties and power, The lovers of music 
have seldom had a.nobler feast. Stormy 
applause would have been out of its place; 
but profound attention and breathless 
admiration were everywhere witnessed. 
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THE RED MILL. 
(Concluded from page 32. ) 


A few minutes after Bardou had ex- 
ae the doctor endeavoured to persuade 

laudine to quit the apartment in which 
her father lay a corpse; but she could not 
be prevailed upon to comply with his 
wish 


“Leave me here, doctor,” said she, “I 
desire, and it is my duty to remain here.” 

Not a tear was to be seen in her eyes, 
which sparkled with 2 wild and sav 
brilliancy, that was caused by the thirst of 
vengeance, which had taken possesion of 
her. Pierrin was on his knees, engaged in 

yer. She turned towards him, and ad- 
Gaseed him in that tone which is sure to 
command attention. 

« Rise, and listen to me,” said she; “ you 
love, I know; you heard my father’s 
dying wish! well, I will obey it; I will 
become your wife on one condition.” ‘Then 
addressing herself to the doctor, she added. 
—*Doctor, what I am now going to say is 
only intended for the ear of the man who 
isto be my husband.” The doctor then 
Withdrew, and Claudine resumed—“ Pierre, 
fy father has been basely assassinated by 
the brigands who are pillaging and deso- 
lating our country; have you the —— 
and strength enough to avenge his death ?’’ 

“ But will you become my wife?” asked 
Pierre, in a stifled and impassioned tone. 

Yes, before God and man!” emphati- 
tically replied Claudine. 

This reply produced @ total change in 
Pierrin; his heart, which hitherto had 
trembled at the slightest cause of alarm, 
now beat violently; his eyes sparkled; his 
face became flushed; and, as the 
bed, he took the cold hand of Bardou. 

“Father,” said he, “you can rest in 
peace! You shall be revenged! Now 
this is mine,” cried he, seizing Bardou’s 

"gun, which was standing against the wall; 
turning to his promised bride, who 
Was staiding, pale and silent as a statue, 
he added, “ Adieu, Claudine, when next 
we meet, I shall be worthy of you!” He 
then departed, and Claudine, thinking, for 
the first time, of the danger which she 
had induced him to brave, fell on her 
and raising her hands to heaven, 

cried out, “ Oh God, protect him.” 
It was about five o’clock in the morning; 
8 faint light streaked the horison, and pe- 
Retrated partially the thick black clouds 
which hung over the country like a funereal 
pall, asa token of mourning for the sorrow 
and devastation which pervaded the land. 
The little mill of Gevrey seemed silent 
and deserted; and yet had any one listen - 
ed attentively, he might have she: sounds 
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that would have convinced him that the 
mill was not quite deserted. Nor was it. 
Pierrin had =— Claudine to avenge 
her father’s death, and he was making 
preparations that would fearfully fulfil his 
promise. He was constructing a small 
wooden staircase or ladder, which, when 
night came, he placed close to the wheels 
of the mill. The topmost step of the lad- 
der was so constructed, that it would give 
way onthe slightest pressure, and wh oever 
ventured on it, would be sure to fall 
through, amongst the machinery, where, if 
it was in operation, a frightful and a 
horrid death was inevitable. Pierrin, after 
placing the ladder, put a lighted lantern 
on the top of it, and then set the milla 
going. About nine o’clock, as Pierrin had 
oreseen, the Cossacks, wandering here 
and there, seeking what they could pil- 
lage and destroy, were attracted by the 
noise of the mill and the light of the lan- 
tern; and some of them thinking that they 
would be able to seize some booty, ap- 
roached the mill, little suspecting what a 
earful fate awaited them. When mid- 
night arrived, twelve victims had been en- 
trapped in this frightful manner. Pierrin 
then sallied forth; his face was e; his 
hair erect; and he seemed terrified with 
his own vengeance. He had fulfilled his 
promise; and the manes of Bardou were 
appeased! He now proceeded to the house 
of Claudine, whom he found praying beside 
the body of her father. The noise he 
made on entering, caused Claudine to 
raise ‘her head. She started with sur- 
prise, on recognising him standing at the 
oor; his clothes were in disorder; his 
face was pale and ghastly; and his whole 
manner was wild and hurried. The deep 
silence that prevailed—the dead hour of 
night—the corpse near which the young 
irl was praying—the gloom of the cham- 

r, and acertain odour which already 
gave to it the scent of the tomb, imparted 
to this scene a strange and unearthly 
character. 

“Pierre!” cried Claudine; and in this 
exclamation was comprised surprise, joy, 
and also sorrow; for the remains of her 
father were still there, reminding her of 
her bereavement. 

“ Claudine,” said Pierre in a grave. tone, 
“ follow me.” 

“ Where?” enquired she. 

“ To the bottom of the meadow, near the 
willows, by the side of the river.” 

Claudine hesitated; she was afraid; the 
voice, the look, and the wild and, at the 
same time, solemn manner of Pierrin, 
filled her with alarm and apprehension, 
which she, in vain, strove to overcome. 

“Come, come, you must follow me; for 
now you are mine—I have fulfilled my 
promise.” 
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He took her hand, and she followed him, 
without the slightest resistance; for she 
was now under that occult and mysterious 
power, which is only developed in man on 
momentous and trying occasions. They 
walked together in silence—not a word 
was exchanged—and had any one seen 
them passing, at that hour of the night, 
along the side of the river, and the tall 
trees which skirted its banks, he would 
have taken them for a couple of spectres 
ne to their abode before the break of 

jay. 

“ Here,” said Pierrin, entering the mill, 
and then leading the way to the place 
where the remains of the Cossacks were 
ba ee a state of horrible mutilation. 

Claudine, without remorse or pity, gazed 
on the hideous and mangled carcases 
the savages of the Ukraine. 

“Now,” said Pierrin, “‘your father is 
avenged, and our country has, at least, a 
dozen enemies less to struggle with.” 
Then kneeling at the feet of her he had so 
fearfully won, he added, “‘ give me your 
hand, that I may press it to my lips; you 
heve made a man of a poor, a timid 
child. In the place of courage, that can 
face death on the field of battle without 
blenching, you have given me energy and 
will to execute vengeance! I am, perhaps, 
an assassin,” continued he, in sien and 
husky tone, as if some painful sextiment 
had arisen in his mind that almost choked 
his utterance; “ but, after all, what mat- 
ter? theend justifies the means!” 

Claudine guessed how he had entrapped 
his victims; she held out her hand, and 
Pierrin pressed it to his lips, for now it 
was that of er bride. ee 

“Enough of this hideous spectacle,” 
said Claudine—* but let us depart.” ; 

“Yes; let us depart,” replied Pierrin; 
“but before we go, all traces of this must 
disappear.” 

He then made a pile of wood, straw, 
and other inflammable materials. 

“ What are you going to do?” exclaimed 
aoe in a _ = * 

“ Set fire tothe mill; it is necessary for 
the safety of both. Now all is ready for 
our departure; the fire is doing its work; 
let us leave this, my dear Clandine.” 

A few moments after, the mill was wrap- 
ped in flames, which shed their lurid light 

r over the surrounding country. 

‘¢ Pierrin’s mill is on fire!’’ cried the’in- 
habitants, running to see the conflagra- 
tion. 

“ No doubt the Cossacks have set fire to 
it,” added they. 

The Russians instituted « strict inquiry 
to know what had become of the twelve 
men that cer 5 oo but all their en- 
quiries proved fruitless, for they could not 
gather the least tidings of any of them. 


It was afterwards believed that they Ind 
entered the mill, with the view of pillaging 
it, and that having drank till they were in. 
toxicated, some of them, either from acci- 
dent or design, had set fire to it, and bei: 
unable to extricate themselves, they 
all perished in the flames. 

is supposition appearing extremel 
probable, t was generally believed thet 
this was the way the Cossacks met their 
death, and a short time after there were 
not wanting numerous persons who de- 
clared that they had heard the dying 
groans of the Cossacks who perished in the 


The spot where the mill formerly stood 
is now only marked by a heap ot blackened 
and desolated ruins, which the peasants 


of still call the Rep M111. 


CHARLES BANNISTER. 


Charles Bannister, the comedian and vo. 
calist, was a great favourite with Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick. The Rose Tavern was 9 
famed theatrical resort in the age of ki 
George II; and the convives who enjoy 
the bottle and the bowl under this si 
seldom commenced their joyous revi 
until the t winter theatres had cl 
Old C - prose _ ae was a 
epicure ; would spen @ guines 
for'a small bundle of asparagus, and the 
remaining guinea, the last he had, in two 
bottles of claret. He wasa wit anda 
joker, but so good-tempered and univer- 
sally social, that his countenance (as 
Moody used to say) shed sunshine upon 
the dullest table. hen he went abroad 
at the witching time of night, whether it 
was at the Bedford, the Tavistock, the 
Rainbow (that kept by Moule in King- 
street), the Rose, or at Old Slaughter’, 
or the Turk’s Head in Gerrard-street, —- 
countenance brightened up as he en 
and every convive shuffled his chair about 
to offer him a choice place, where he might 
be seen and heard; the very waiters loitered 
just within side the tavern doors, to be 
obsequious to the call of every cheerful 
guest. During the season of conviviality, 
at the commencement of 4 resent = 

» when it so h mn ‘or nearly 8 
yon A at a time, the Testes, father and 
son, could be from Drury Lane 
stage, there were gala doings in Colman’s 
Kentish villa. The elder Bannister was an 
excellent mimic, and his son was emt 
nent in the same walk; like Garrick, who 
‘used to say of himself, “A comedianis 
not master of his art who cannot model his 
throat to all sorts of sounds, from the cat- 
like shriek of a peacock to the whirring 
of a knife-grinder’s wheel.” One day dur- 
ing a Christmas excursion, a party visit- 
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ing st Colman's were invited, with a 
thousand apologies for so great a liberty, 
Farmer Smith, who was the wry r- 
sonification of a geniune yeoman of the last 
age. “I promise tofeed thee and the other 
gents wi the best; and shall gie theea 
Fearty welcome!” Colman went over in 
the evening, thanked Muster Smith, and 
accepted the invitation. There were several 
friends and neighbours invited, and a feast 
was spread in a well-polished oaken wains- 
coted large parlour, which was tempting 
to behold. Never before had we seen two 
and three hares on the same family- 

table at the same time, with fish, flesh, and 
fowl, and pastry in abundance, not wanting 
in ommnemgn poet and pies. There 


were port and sherry, and various made 
wines—the very finest of their kinds that 
we ever tas Everything was cooked 


@merveille, Before dinner our party went 
into the farm-yard, when Bannister heard 
a calf, and began to imitate it, and then 
answered as a cow; then they went to the 
pig-styes, and snorted and grunted au 
cochon; and turning in amongst the poultry, 
the two Bannisters rolled up for each other 
the tails of their coats, tight, and thus 
equipped, they hop about, and com- 
menced a concert of turkeys, cobble, cof- 
cobble, geese, cocks, hens, and other poul- 
try, in which the whole live stock of the 
farm joined chorus; and the noise, and 
confusion, and boisterous laughing, made 
the party hoarse with screaming and laugh- 
ter. ‘Aker this merriment we were bidden 
to the feast; and did not retire until the 
village church reminded us that chanticleer 
had flapped his ruddy wings, and shrilly 
bid us note that it was six o'clock. George 
Colman was amazingly diverted with this 
visit, and remarked to the Bannisters that 
inters were better imitators of nature 
actors. “ A painter,” said he, “if he 

bé a master of his art, copies only what he 
sees, but he copies with minute attention; 
and never quits his prototype until he has 


exhausted his imitative powers, and can 


do no more. The actor, however, con- 
templates all his characters through a false 

um: he distorts his face by grimace, 
and outsteps the simplicity of nature by 
violence gesture; in short, he loses sight 
of truth by aiming at stage effect. These 
honest rustic farmers sang their village 
strains with so much more pathos, as they 
never gave the words a thought beyond the 
tune. Ihave heard my father say, that 
Garrick in every character that he ex- 
eelled in—and there were a few in which 
he betrayed carelessness—always carried a 
model in his mind.” John Bannister ob- 
tained the notice of Garrick whilst he was 
sschool-boy in Hart-street, CoventGarden; 
Garrick then residing in Southampton- 
treet, leading into the Strand. Bannister 
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always uttered the name of Garrick with 
grateful reminiscences, not only on his own 
account but on that of his father, for Gar- 
rick was a kind friend and patron to the 
family. Jack, who ultimately came upon 
Drury Lane stage, was intended for an 
artist, and was articled‘to Monsieur de 
Loutherbourg, who was scene-painter for 
Drury Lane theatre under Giarrick’s mana- 
gership, who gave out of his own purse 
the sum of four hundred guineas to the 
ingenious painter as a premium for his 
sprightly p: His liberal patron had 
previously spoken to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the president of the Royul Academy, and 
obtained for him a student’s ticket, grant- 
ing him the privileges of drawing jat the 
old Royal Academy in Pall Mall Tho- 
mas Row m, the well-known cari- 
caturist, was admitted to these graphic ad- 
vantages at the same time. Bannister 
would have succeeded as an artist, for he 
soon obtained the privilege of drawing the 
human figure in the life academy, and 
Rowlandson the same honour. Indeed, as 
students, they advanced with a generous 
rivalry; but they were such caps, so 
full of their pranks, that they annoyed all 
the other students, and were at ae 
ejected from the Royal Academy. The 
females, who were treated with ming 
respect and courtesy by the Royal Acade- 
micians, and the other youths, whose stu- 
dies were exem' , were 8o molested that 
they com _ ese a — came 
to the schoo! pared with bags o: 4 
and whilst the fernale models wae quietly 
seated as objects to be drawn from, one of 
these mischievous wags privately let fly a 
a through a tube secreted in his button- 
ole, which, hitting their unprotected per- 
sons, caused them to start from their pro- 
scribed position, and throw the students 
into confusion. Nothing short of their 
expulsion could restore order and propriety 
in such an assembly. Rowlandson re- 
— his folly when it was too late, for 
e drew the human form with great truth, 
and was a youth of much ise; but as 
for Bannister, he was looking to another 
art for the employment of his talent, hav- 
ing determined to try his fortune upon the 
stage; he, therefore, quitted the Royal 
Academy with little or no regret. 
Leutherbeicig, hs taaubel the scene-pain- 
ter, was an at this dissolute conduct, 
for he @ great regard for his pupil, 
who indeed, notwithstanding his indulgence 
in such levities, was an universal favourite. 
De Loutherbourg, at the instance of John 
Bannister, eommunicated to his kind patron 
Garrick, the young artist’s desire to give 
up the art of painting, and commence his 
studies for the drama. Garrick received 
the information very iously, for, said 
he, “ Mrs. Garrick, who has always ex- 
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preteed affection for the boy, has long said 
is penchant has been for the stage, and I 
would advise you not to oppose his wishes 
—he has my consent,” said this consum- 
mate master of the histrionic art, and he 
accordingly commenced his studies under 
the friendly auspices of this illustrious ac- 
tor. What particularly attached Garrick 
to young Bannister whilst in his boyhood 
was the affectionate interest which he mani- 
fested in behalf of his father, who about 
the year 1774 was confined for a consider- 
able debtin a peas Daag in a court 
close to the nort oe of Temple Bar. 
During the period of this incarceration, 
young Jack, by Garrick’s direction, on the 
Saturday of each week, waited on the trea- 
surer of Drury-lane theatre, and present- 
ing an order of the manager, Garrick, was 
presented by him the amount of his salary, 
the same as he received when he was em- 
ployed. No mancould retain a more grate- 
ful recollection of his kindnesses conferred 
than Jack Bannister’s reminiscences of 
Garrick’s benevolent and most generous 
conduct to his father. He suffered him to 
remain under the surveillance of the sheriff's 
officer for a sufficient space of time to show 
him the evils of wantonly getting into debt, 
and thinking that in future he would be 
less improvident, he summoned his credi- 
tors to meet together, and compromised 
for the whole amount by paying nearly 
eight hundred pounds. The wonderful fa- 
culty which Garrick possessed of changing 
his facial expression and looking en- 
tirely that of another person, induced him 
to practice a hoax upon the patience and 
temper of Gainsborough. Mr. Albany 
Wallace, the intimate friend ot both pain- 


ter and player, engaged Garrick to sit for: 


a half-length portrait of himself, which 
Gainsborough engaged to paint in his best 
style. Garrick attended at the painter's 
studio for more than sixteen separate morn- 
ings, and at last found that Gainsborough 
began to despair of success, for by pure ac- 
cident he discovered that the actor, every 
time his head was viewed by the painter, 
imperceptibly bt t @ new expression 
of the visage; which, on discovering, the 
painter flew in a rage, and tumbled the 
canvas and painting materials behind the 
fire, observing, ‘Who can be expected to 
paint.a fellow that wears upon his prome- 
thean phiz every body’s features but his 
own?” Jt was in allusion to this power 
over his facial expression that Dr. Johnson 
observed to an old friend of Garrick’s who 
had called to congratulate him on his re- 
turn from his long tour on the Continent, 
—“ How is your friend? how does he 
look?” inquired Johnson—“ Why he is 
improved in health and strength, but he is 
much changed in look; his face is wrinkled, 
and he is looking old!” —“* Who that knows 
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Garrick can feel surprise at that?” re. 
torted Johnson; “ for whose face has expe- 
rienced so much wear and tear as his?”— 
“We want something new,” said he; “ try 

comedy, and give us your own feeling, 

There is room for your own perception of 
character, but you must study, and study 
hard, or you will not sueceed.”—Jack was 
powerful in his capacity as an imitator of 
certain perform ars, as well as to voice, ges- 
ture, and general appearance. His recol- 
lection of his indulgent master Garrick was 
extraordinary, for many of his intimate 

friends declared the verisimilitude of his 

imitation was almost perfect. About 
twenty-five years ago, at a party at his own 
house, ‘composed all of his own cronies, 

after supper, one asked him to give a speci- 
men of Johnson and Garrick, in a colloquy 
at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard-street, 
Soho, where the literary leviathan met the 
famous club which he there first instituted. 
He started up and began with Johnson, 
rolling his head about on his shoulders, 
and commencing with, “ Why, sir, his 
faculty for ratiocination, great as was 
Burke, reduced him to silence, and he sat 
a@ mute spectator, absorbed in admiration 
of his colloquial powers.” It is said that 
he gave Johnson with vast fidelity, and ho 
immediately changed to the gay, lively 
manner of Garrick, mocking slyly Johnson 

making punch, and taking a glass out of 

the bowl which he had just compounded, 

and mimicking him with, ‘“ Now, gentle 

men, who’s for poonch?” The greatest 

treat in its way was that which we witness- 
ed at the hospitable table of Mr. Charles 
Nixon, an opulent commercialist in Basing- 
hall-street, where John Bannister, having 
become somewhat inspired with choice 
wine, spontaneously struck out the manner 
of Garrick’s representation of King Lear 
in the mad scene. Every one of the party 
agreed in pronouncing it to surpass everyr 
thing on record. None but the initiated 
can conceive the vast scope of arduous 
practice which is had recourse to in perfect- 
ing the manner of playing an entirely new 
character. When John Bannister was 
busied in studying the style of playing the 
part of Sheepface in Colman’s farce, brought 
out at the old little theatre in the Hay- 
market about half a century ago, he as- 
sured us that he could not obtain sleep 
during the making up of his mind as to the 
management of doing it; and said that he 
was more than a fortnight in practising 
how adroitly he might jump from the 
boards of the stage backwards on the wide, 
well-stuffed bed-side chair. He, however, 
at last accomplished the difficulty, when old 
Parsons, who, during part of the time, was 
rehearsing the part of the Apothecary, said, 
“T congratulate you, Jack, for none but & 
monkey (and that no journeyman monkey) 
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gad yourself can make so cleanse retro- the-Fields, near the grave of his early 

le spring. That manoeuvre will do with friend, the celebrated brother vocalist of 

public. I should advise that you take old Drury Lane theatre, near which John 
out a patent, to secure your genius the Bannister, according to his own desire, 
right of this jumping faculty.” That a expressed during his lastillness a wish that 
comic actor should be playful off the stage he himself might be also luid, which was 
cannot much surprise. Jack Bannister was fulfilled in our presence, who also witnessed 
not only a great wit, but a good punsteras the funeral of Beard. Bannister imbibed 
well, arid was one of the happiest of men. so congenial a love for scene-painting 
Not like too many of his profession, who, whilst under De Loutherbourg, that he de- 
frequenting convivial clubs and taverns, lighted to loiter in the scene-loft of every 
carried two faces,—one for home, where theatre during his lung professional life; 
he played the churl, and another (his out- and he used to boast himself as a supernu- 
of-door face), where he was the gayest of mery dab at the art at all the great thea- 
the gay: not so, for Bannister was an even tres, and at least a large portion ‘of the 
tempered man, and enjoyed himself anda provincial ones, He, however, maintained 


few select friends by his own fireside, for that no one of the ingenious craft could 


few men were more happy or evinced more ever be named in competition with “ Field- 
amiableness of temper than hein the bosom marshal Leatherbags,” the soubriquet of 
of domestic peace and unmitigated house- this inimitable artist.—Abridged from Fra- 
hold enjoyment. In his professional career ser. 
few men were more deservedly honoured, 
= rig <A none were more universally 
loved. nnister was a great panegyrist 
of the Scotch. “ Seotdianen.”” ott lt, A Lamcatiancs °<. aetges SER- 
“exhibit one virtue to a most exemplary 4 
degree; they love their own ‘kit and kin.’ ‘Ihe Marchioness de Créquy, in her Me- 
Ifa Scot be successful (and who amongst moirs, relates the following curious inci- 
them is not?), father, mother, sisters, bro- dent:— 
thers, nephews and nieces, participate in _ “ Anne Charlotte d’Aumont, marquise 
his good fortune, which becomes a sort of de Créquy Blanchefort, was very amiable 
om company family stock; for however and graceful; and, in spite of her age, 
umble in circumstances some of these may forty-seven, she had remained so beautiful, 
have been, however heavily the black ox with so youthful an appearance, that all 
may have trodden on their toes, they are the most fashionable young men hovered 
still considered to be of his ‘kit and kin.’”” about her fondly. There was among her 
Bannister had, from his early life, kept this servants a tall young man, who called him- 
steadily in view, and he loved his own self a Provencal, whom she had taken on 
family accordingly. He, when his father the recommendation of the duc de Riches 
began to fail in his vocal powers, used to lieu, who had written to her from the Bas- 
say, “It is happy for me thet I have been tile on purpose to certify that he was a ser- 
more provident than poor dad. Come, vant for whom he would answer as for 
George,” to his old friend Colman ot the himself—this was the exact term he used. 





_ Haymarket theatre, “ have you a mind He was a Colossus, with green eyes and 


for a bit of cod-fish, a rump-steak, and bright red hair. He was methodical, steady, 
some asparagus to-morrow? Doyouwrite and careful beyond measure. The mar- 
and invite my father at five, whilst I go quise de Créquy had just gone to bed; her 
and play the part of provider.” Five or waiting-woman had retired, and she was 
six of their old convives were usually in- engaged in a pious lecture on the life of 
vited to meet him at some coffee-house in thesaints. She heard a noise at her door, 
8 private room, and they kept it up ingood and saw this servant enter. She listened, 
style till past midnight, when the affec- notwithstanding her terror, to a declaration 
tionate son conducted his declining parent so insolent and appalling, that another wo- 
t» his lodging in Tavistock-row. Cole- man would have shuddered with horror. 
man used to observe, “The most cosey He was armed with a poniard, which was 
evenings that I ever recollect to have spent not more encouraging than the rest. Ma- 
were at a sparrowgrass dinner with old dame de Créquy said gently to him, with 
Charles and his son Jack, and a few others, playfulness, ‘ How have you conceived 
up in Moule’s first-floor, at the Rainbow, these ideas of violence? have you not per- 
in King-street, Covent-garden.” These, ceived my kind intentions towards you?— 
with many others of the histrionic school, but who ever came into a lady’s room in 
were choice companions; and Jack Ban- such a dress?—and what would not be said 
nister commonly observed, “There is no if you were thus met in the corridors? Go 
man’s company I desire more than that of and change tad linen, and do not forget 
my sire.” After his decease, the son saw to tie your hair. Do not forget, either,’ 
him interred in the vault of St. Martin-in- added she, coquettishly, ‘ to wash your 
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hands!’ . Love is credulous,.as you may 
perhaps experience. The lover went away 
precipitately, and she jumped to the bot- 
tom of her bed, to bolt all her doors, and 
to fasten herself in until the next morning. 
This protégé of the duc de Richelieu did 
not appear again at the hotel d’Aumont; 
but think how much astonished Madame 
de Créquy must have been in seeing him, 
some} time afterwards, in a fine carriage, 
with the decorations of the order of ta 
on it. He was an Italian signor, by name 
Comte Albani, who was the nephew to Cle- 
ment XI; but the duc de Richelieu would 
not allow it. A lieutenant of the point of 
honour had been to in’ te him at the 
Bastille, and he had the audacity to write 
‘to the old comte d’Aumont, that it must 
have been some mistake caused by an op- 
tical illusion, since the man whom he had 
recommended had just left the comtesse 
d’Agenois; and that, up to this time, he 
had always been the most perfect servant; 
and, without doubt, he would have lost his 
head before he would fail in the respect he 
owed to the marquise de Créquy. This 
did not prevent the marquis d’Aumont, who 
was only sixteen years of age, from giving 
the duc de Richelieu a sword-wound in the 
hip the day on which the duke left the pri- 
son. He nearly died from hemorrh 
and for some time it was imagined he 
would be always lame.” 





THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwarp Portwine. 
CHAPTER vil.—(Continued.) 


A few weeks prior to the squire’s visit 
to the Cherry Gardens, he had taken of- 
fence at Waldron. The facts were simply 
these:—The fox hounds belonging to his 
father were throw off in one of the covers 
within gunshot of the Hall, and among the 
lovers of the chase James Waldron ap- 
peared, dressed in a Lincoln green riding- 
coat and silver baldrick. ing a keen 
hunter, and well mounted from the best of 
the teams in his father's stables, he stopped 
to beat cover with the proudest, when the 
young squire cast his eye on him and his 
appointments, sed some re- 
marks to a gentleman, who directed his 
glass towards James, and then both these 
well-bred men laughed supercilliously. 
James was a little confused at this insult, 
bnt a fox was at that moment unearthed, 
and away dashed hounds, men, and horses, 
up the sides of the northern hills, 


“ A southerly and a cloudy sky, 
Proclaims a hunting morn,” 


and the hunters enjoyed the benefit of such 
a bans prhagy 2 and such amorning. It had 
rained the night previous, and the roads 
and fields, arable and pasture, were ex- 
tremely heavy; therefore, the s' 
horses had the greatest advantages. 
hunters had gained the summit of the hills 
after the hounds in full cry, and now they 
rattle down the other side at a tremendous 
ace. At the bottom of this declivity is a 
ridle road for only one horseman. This 
road is known to all persons acquainted 
with the shortest cut to the village of Lym- 
mege. Through this road the horseman 
saves @ mile. 

James kept a tight rein on his good 
roan, and yet he was the foremost horse, 
Young Barnard was close behind him. The 
huntsman leaped the h instead of ta- 
king the bridle-road, out of deference to his 
master. Waldron, full of excitement, cared 
not for lord or squire; his horse, too, par- 
took of his enthusiasm, as he dashed into 
the road, and for nearly a mile his hoofs 
clattered on the flinty road. The hounds 
were in full pursuit. In a few moments he 
emerged from the lane, loping and 
cheering the hounds on the devoted fox. 

The fox now took an easterly direction; 
and after a beautiful hour’s run, through 
lovely country, was killed near Walder. 
share, the seat of the earl of Guilford, har- 
ing run eighteen miles. When the hunts 
came up to the death, James Waldron hal 
seve So deer oe the fox, and stood 
patting his blown horse with great gusto, 

ae Barnard rode up on his noble 
steed, and his blood-shot eye fell on the 
triumphant Waldron. 

‘*So,” cried the squire, breathless with 
rage, “I have caught you at last—you in- 
terloper. How dare you ride before your 
betters! Who, and what are you? you 
that thus, without permission, presume to 
hunt with this pack, and dare bespatter 
me. I called on you twenty times to de- 
sist, yet you affected not to hear me. You 
have severed the brush too, have you? I'll 
teach res: rise) my fine fellow; never 
approac robeac! in, or my grooms 
shall well horse-whi oeaien the: coe? 

Waldron’s eye gleamed fire, as he re- 
ghee to this arrogant speech: “Sir, I am 
‘ond of the sport, and considered it free for 
any one to attend, without 
why did you not forbid me hunting before 
we started, for I am convinced you saw 
me? With regard to your bei iy en 
in the narrow road, that was the fault of 

our horse or yourself. As to the brush, I 

ave procured it, and if it is usual for you 
to deprive successful hnnters of the honour 
they have obtained, you, of course, may 
take mine. I am, however, sorry you are 
in such a plight.” 

Scarcely @ feature of Barnard’s face 


rmission; or 
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could be discerned in orepegeance of the 


mire by which it was dis Wal- 
dron’s horse had liberally bestowed his 
yours on the unfortunate little squire. 

Barnard, almost choked at Waldron’s re- 
ply, demanded the brush; when a gentle- 
man interposed, and whispered in his ear; 
the squire then added, “Go, sir—leave 
this company, or you will be chastised as 

our insolence deserves.” 

J shall not leave this ground, sir; it is 
not your property, but the domain of a 
nobleman; and with regard to your threat 
of personal chasti t—hear me, sir; I 
have expressed my regret at the disaster 
that has occurred to you, but since you 
threaten me, I withdraw that regret, and 
will justify it. I dare you or your co- 

ly grooms to lay a hand on me or my 
bridle-rein.” 

The heir of ten thousand acres surveyed 
the athletic sportsman, and perceived the 

ing eye full of determination; he 
‘shook his whip at him in a fury, and then 
turned away contemptuously. 

In turning, the long thong of the hunt- 
ing whip came in contact with Waldron’s 
face, inflicting a severe lash—whether from 
design or not it is impossible to say, but next 
moment Waldron’s powerful hand grasped 
the collar of the squire, and in an instant 
he was wallowing on the earth. James 
scowled on the fallen heir, and said, “ Per- 
haps you may desire to know who and 
what I am: my name is James Waldron, I 
reside at Folkstone, and ~ byl is pro- 
prietor of the London coach.” 





Saying this with a menacing air, he 
mounted his faithful roan, and proceeded 
homeward. 


_ This was the offence given, and instead 
of the squire calling James out, he resorted 
to the only means of revenge that could 
inflict pain and anguish on the young man’s 


—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


_. Poynder and Waldron having settled 
their ‘Plans, sauntered through this earthly 
ise to discover the retreat of Cumlin, 

fair daughter, and party. 

In a large alcove of honeysuckle, inter- 
sected with woodbine and roses, which com- 
manded a view of the whole of these lovely 
gardens, sat Cumlin and his friends. Bar- 
bard and his companion were seated, the 
former in conversation with Margaret 
Cumlin, the latter directing his impassioned 
lances on the gentle Jane Gettings, who 
blushed at his impertinent stare. This 
young person was the personification of 
artless innocence, devoid of affectation. She 
ye gamad a bby enirwce form, with sloe- 

lack eyes, hig orehead, and a clearness of 
complexion that few could gaze on without 
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emotion. Her heart was the seat of ho- 
nour and innocence; unconscious of guile, 
she suspected not others. She had known 
but one sorrow—the death of her father. 
She was the idol of her brother, and dearl 
beloved by the best of nts. Hamis 
had, for some months, led after her, 
officiating as her chaperon at public places, 
but she regarded him as a brother. fadeed 
amongst all those ladies to whom our fash- 
ionable friend had paid attention, not one 
could boast of his having said anything 
more tender than occasionally “ my dear,’ 
and therefore the pure being on whom the 
London beau glared was utterly uncon- 
scious of the deep designs of that accom- 
plished liberine. 

Affery Jeffery was listening to the blunt 
declaration of unalterable affection from 
Captain Sarson with serene pleasure. This 
y lady was rather enbonpoint, with an 
oval re; features, dark complexion, 
but of chrystal-like clearness, large blue 
eyes, which, when directed by her a 
ish disposition, often made the beh 
thrill with an indefinable feeling. 


Cumlin was enjoying his ci and bu- 
cellas. To Miss Gunsiin Waldron intro- 
duced Poynder with much warmth. The 

oung lady rose, and smiling, extended 
er hand to Edmund, who bowed grace- 
fully, while he respectfully pressed it: 

“I feel proud to be introduced to Miss 
Cumlin. I have long known her by re- 

rt; but how far short the description 

been from doing her justice.” 

“Fie, sir,” returned Margaret, with a 
deep blush; “your tongue hus learned 
very early the language of flattery; and so 
you have just returned from the ‘sweet 
south,’ pray inform us how you like Italy.” 

Poynder bowed to the other ladies and 
gentlemen, and then answered with anima- 
tion: 

“Oh, Miss Cumlin, Italy is indeed a land 
to admire; gorgeous, splendid, luxuriant; 
there are many reasons that induce the 
lover of rich landscapes to admire that 
land, teeming with fruits and flowers,— 
that region of song, the seat of those arts 
which elevate and bless mankind. And 
yet I think I have never seen, even in that 
country, delicious in its softness and glo- 
rious magnificence of earth and sky, such 
an evening as this. Louk at the departing 
rays of yonder sun, tinting every flower, 
and gilding the foliage with its 
hue. Can any scenery equal this 
us? This t of sweets,— 
this bower of woodbine, honeysuckle and 
rosebuds, with the fruits now in perfection, 
— the table land at our feet, stretching to 
the verge of the British channel, on which 
are ri Ss bulwarks of our native 
shores ;— look to the east, those hills 
clothed with verdure, and now rendered 
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glorious by the sun’s reflection. Ah, Miss 
Cumlin, there are many spots in free and 
merrie England, and this is one, which 
will bear comparison with the far-famed 
southern skies.” 

“ Indeed, sir, you delight me by your at- 
tachment to the land of your birth,” re- 
plied Margaret with enthusiasm. 

“ Whose bosom throbs not at the name 
of his beloved country? Travel wherever 
you will, where can an Englishman disco- 
ver a land so rich in those blessings she 
enjoys? I have seen the toiling peasant of 
Spain and Italy perishing from actual want, 
amidst profusion; who 
. © Pine amidst nature’s bounty curst, 

And in the loaded vineyard die of thirst ;” 


the Russian trader, worth four millions of 
roubles, an abject slave of a Muscovite no- 
bleman. These things do not exist here. 
If we have our disastrous wars, yet the 
people are comparatively free, unfettered, 
and enjoy greater liberty than any other 
civilised nation.” 

“ But, sir,” exclaimed Barnard, in a su- 
percillious: tone, “Italy is, after all, the 
. inost beautiful country in Europe, and her 

works of art, if you noticed them, render it 
a land -fumous Levayhons the world.” 

“True, sir, both Greeca and Italy are 
rich in all that is beautiful in works of art, 
and it is interesting to observe the whole 
civilized world leaning towards those coun- 
tries, and indicating an ardent desire to 
derive profit, inspiration, and pleasure, 
from the contemplation of their treasures. 
The poet, the philosopher, the conqueror, 
the traveller, seeks to obtain a fragment of 
therr architectural columns, their marble 
statues, their sculptured monuments, not 
only as a sacred relic of their former glory, 
but also as arare and exquisite specimen 
of unrivalled art.” 

“ And you conceive,” exclaimed Marga- 
ret, with great satisfaction at thus direct- 
ing the attention of Barnard away from 
herself, “ that the study of painting, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, is promotive of be- 
nefit to the community?” 

“Yes, lady, I hail with delight the de- 
sire that is evinced by all classes of obtain- 
ing some appropriate memento of love and 
friendship, as a bust or a picture; it isa 
strong evidence of our sense of the power 
of the arts which produce them, as it is to 
the tender and touching sentiment of our 
hearts towards the loved and departed.” 

Barnard regarded the litinely counte- 
nance of the speaker with surprise. He 
had supposed that Poynder was an ignorant 
countryman, who had by accident. left his 
native shores to return back with the faults 
and vices of other nations added to his own. 
Cumlin was roused from his lethargy, and 
relaxed his iron-bound brows at the glowing 
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langu of Poynder. Every person in 
that delicious bower, as if by tacit consent, 
listened with deep interest to the conversa- 
tion as it proceeded. But Edmund saw 
only the beautiful countenance of Margaret; 
naturally eloquent, he seemed on that event- 
ful evening to excel all his a efforts 
to please; and that face with ordinary fea- 
tures, beamed with enthusiasm and intel- 
lect. There were far more danger in that 
plain countenance to the peerless daughter 
of Cumlin, than in all the soft blandish- 
ments of Barnard. 

“Then,” cried Margaret, “do you con- 
sider the fine arts, so called, calculated to 
produce morality?” 

“Certainly, miss, for whatever possesses 
such a command over the hearts and actions 
of men—whatever appears destined to 
maintain its empire through all generations, 
is certainly a proper subject. for the scru- 
tiny and guardianship of the christian phi- 
lanthropist, and, if it do not contain any- 
= phy a to morality, should be made, 
in the hands of religion, to subserve the 
high purposes of human happiness and im- 
provement.” 

“But the arts do not operate upon all 
dispusitions in the same manner; but pray 
define those arts to which you prefix the 
term fine,” interrogated the squire, with a 
look which said, “he cannot or will not 
answer me.” 

Poynder immediately replied : 

“The arts termed fine, polite, or liberal, 
when spoken of abstractedly or without 
relation to other arts, are painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture; but the fine arts 
consist of music, gardening, painting, 
sculpture, rhetoric, architecture, engraving, 
and they are distinguished from the useful 
or mechanical arts by their respective ob- 
jects. The object of the latter is to pro- 
duce utility and profit, and that of the for- 
mer is to please or gratify the taste, by 
exhibiting whatever they can that is grace- 
ful, lovely, elegant, novel, wonderful, or 
sublime. Some of the fine are also useful; 
still the most striking, the outward expres- 
sion of their productions, is ornamental; 
such are gardening and architecture.” 

“Thank you, sir; but what do you mean 
by the term ‘moral’ as applied to the arts?” 
enquired Miss Cumlin with great interest. 

“T mean,” replied Edmund, with fervour, 
“that influence which they exert on the 
mind and heart in favour both of individual 
and social morality, not of course as pro- 
ducing convictions of duty, but as a means 

of cultivating those feelings and sentiments 
which deter ous vice and prompt to virtue. 
You do not ask what their actual influence 
is in any particular time or place, because 
they, like every thing else, may be abused 
by the bad passions and prejudices of men; 
but when properly used, they are the effi- 


















cient aids of virtue, bright manifestations 
of man’s noblest powers, the embodying of 
his beau ideal of excellence. Therefore I 
conceive that the fine arts tend to elevate, 
refine, and render suciety more elegant and 
interesting.” 

“ Do you think some of the fine arts imi- 
tative?” asked Barnard. 

. “Yes, sir, such as painting and sculpture; 
others are the natural spontaneous produc- 
tions of man’s noblest powers, such as mu- 
sic, poetry, and oratory. The last. three 
seem to trace their existence to impulse, or 
inspiration of the mind, and to be the very 

e of some o: man’s dearest and 
best emotions and faculties.” 

Poynder paused for a moment, and then 
added with enthusiasm: “Fired by some 
high resolve, ae in some joyous anti- 
eipation or accomplished hope, melted into 
exquisite tenderness by some fond affec- 
tion, he pours forth his soul in enchanting 
music, enrapturing poesy, or entrancing 
eloquence. But I fatigue you.” 

“ Pray, sir, proceed,” said Cumlin, now 
eompletely roused to the discourse; “I feel 
deeply interested.” 

“The propensity,” continued Edmund, 
evidently flattered, “to imitation, is common 
to man, and induces the rude son of the 
forest to carve on wood or stone, some 
rough resemblance of the human form and 
face, or the initials of those he loves and 
pores. The glassy surface of the calm 

e, mirroring in beauty forest, field, and 
village, either burnished with the golden 
blaze of sunlight, or softened into milder 
radiance = the silvery beams of the full 
moon, would suggest the means of picturing 
out, in a more durable form, all the charms 
of a landscape, as a memento of scenes and 
hours of friendship now far distant or long 
passed away. Look at the heavenly illus- 
tration of my present remarks,—gaze on 
ewan full and delightful planet, now 

ing with bright refulgence on the va- 
ried beauties of nature,—this green velvet 
lawn before us,—the embroidered meadow, 
=the gentle meandering streamlet,—the 
roaring cataract,—the grave browed moun- 
tain,—and the sleeping valley,—such as 
these, beyond a doubt, gave the first idea 
to man to render earth more beautiful by 
introducing the art of ening. Such a 
magnificent temple as this in which we sit, 
whose intertwining branches and closely 
thatched leaves are supported by strong 
and ful columns of various forms, 
4 possibly in former times have fur- 
nished the first idea of architecture.” 
» “IT thank you heartily,” exclaimed the 
deep voice of Cumlin, quivering with emo- 
tion. “You have spoken the truth, but 
the night air may affect the young ladies; 

l we retire into the house, and take 
tea? over which I shall feel much pleased 
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to hear more from one so well able to af- 
ford us intellectual amusement.” 

The com eed. As quick as 
aa xy Poynder offered his arm to Miss 
Cumlin; she accepted his assistance with 
a feeling which she could not at that mo- 
ment account for nor define, while Bernard 
and his London friend looked at each other 
in astonishment. Waldron darted a look 
of extreme satisfaction at Edmund, and 
offered his arm to Miss Gettings, whose 
gallant, tired of the tedious conversation, 
as he termed it, had strolled out into the 
sweet garden. Cumlin did not appear to 
notice the manceuvre of Poynder; but deep 
in thought, he walked slowly to the house. 
The conversation had carried him back 
into the dim past, and conjured up to his 
imagination hours and events long for- 
gotten. He muttered to himself: “I must 
know more of this youth,—his language 
delights and agitates me.” 

Barnard bit his lips with vexation, at 
being thus cast into the shade, and robbed 
of the laurels he imagined he had won by 
enchaining the attention of Miss Cumlin. 
“What u is this,” he muttered to 
his friend, “who thus insolently thrusts 
his conversation on us?” 

“And then coolly robs you of your 
prey,” remarked his friend, with a sneer. 
“T thought this spark had some designs of 
this nature, by his soft looks at the pretty 
creature.” 

“ Curses on his , but I will thwart 
him. Have her I will, if it costs me half 
my estate. Iam madly in love with her, 
and will risk any thing for her sweet per- 
son.”’ 

“ Well resolved, Julius. I must say, she 
exhibited insolent happiness, while lookin 
at Poynder; as for Waldron, he appear 
to enjoy the scene.” 

“Drive me not distracted by alluding to 
the fellow, or Margaret's looks. With re- 

rd to Poynder, 5 is only following the 

ictates of his vanity; but I will unmask 
his shallowness presently. I will make it 
a point of exposing him before the com- 


any.” 
: Here the two worthies dropped their 
voices, and whispered together for some 
time. They.then slowly proceeded to the 
tavern. 
(To be continued. ) 


HISTORY OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

St. Bartholomew was no less noted in the 
legends of northern England. He was born 
in the neighbourhood of Whitby, in York- 
shire: in his early youth he had a little 
taste for spiritual employments; in fact, 
his biographer, who was evidently con- 
temporary with bim, allows that his life 
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was “not spiritual,” but “carnal.” He 
was favoured with a vision. He thought 
that he was in a lovely place, blooming with 
every beauty, and filled with dazzling 
splendour; and in that light was Christ, 
the Virgin, the Apostle Peter, and John 
the Evangelist. She cast her eyes upon 
him, and pointing him out to the two 
apostles, desired that they would bring him 
forward towards her son. Instantly one 
took him by the right hand, another by the 
left, and reverently led him towards the 
ee where our Lord was standing; but 

@ was so overpowered by the splendour 
that he wasstupified. She said, “ Approach; 
kneel before my son, and humbly hated 
him to have mercy upon thee!” Prostrate 
on the ground, he prayed for that rary & 
and he was benignantly assured that he 
had found it. This vision, says his bio- 
grapher, was twice repeated; but, adds the 
nave, lest any one should sup it a 
fantastic illusion, os a oon third 
time, waking, and with his ily eyes. 
The paidiidin "bowtevens had no quell effect; 
for Bartholomew's heart was so stormy, 

that it resisted every impression. Miracles 
‘ wrought without any visible object, and 
wrought too in vain, constitute no incon- 
siderable portion of hagiology;—a circum- 
stance about as creditable to the under- 
standing, as to the honesty of the writers. 
But, stupid and lying as many of these 
biographers are, they sometimes throw 
great light on the manners of times; and 
they are faithful records of opinion. St. 
Bartholomew was fond of travelling; and 
we next find him in Norway, though we 
are not informed what led him to so remote 
aregion. Still less are we able to under- 
stand how he should there take holy orders; 
for the country had not long received 
christianity, and was still half immersed in 
repens That religion could not be very 

rmly established there, appears from the 
eagerness with which a grim old Norwegian 
wished him, a priest, to marry his daugh- 
ter, and from the magical superstitions still 
flourishing among the people. As he was 
one day walking along, he was joined by a 
youthful companion, who at length told him 
that an evil spirit was near. ‘ Friend,” 
said Bartholomew, “I should like to see 
this demon!” The Norwegian told him 
to stand on his (the a feet, so 
as not to touch the und; and that he 
would not only see the spirit, but would 
ever afterwards have the power to see it. 
Whether he was afraid of making the ex- 
periment, or, as his biographer intimates, 
was unwilling to commit sin by this magical 
rite, he left at once the sorcerer’s company, 
the demon, the fair maid, and Norway 
itself. Arriving in Northumberland, he 
attached himself as presbyter to one of the 
churches. His former vision now rushed 





on his memory, and he resolved to forsake 
the world. ing assumed the habit in 
the monastery of Durham, the first time he 
entered the church he proceeded, like the 
rest, to adore the huge crucifix: as he bent 
before it, the crucifix, with equal courtesy, 
returned the palatine tan says 2: 
biographer, vouched by the prior Germanus 
and many others. The motion of the cru- 
cifix is likely enough to be true; for there 
was weer Fond avery of which the 
monks of rham were incapable. In 
another vision, St. Cuthbert appeared to 
him, led him to the island of Farne, shewed 
him the oratory and hermitage, and told 
him that was the place reserved for him, 
The next morning, full of this heavenly 
manifestation, he communicated it to Law- 
rence the prior, who praised, indeed, his 
zeal, but advised him to remain where he 
was. He persisted, and at length obtained 
permission to commence the eremitical life. 
On arriving at Farne, however, he found it 
occupied by another hermit, who received 
him somewhat gruffly; and endeavoured, 
by the most contumelious treatment, to 
expel him from that desert rock. But it 
was his fortune to expel his prede- 
cessor. Here he commenced a rigorous 
course of life, which grew more rigorous 
the ood it continued. For some years 
he indulged himself with fish, which he 
caught on the coast; but that he subse 
quently abandoned as a luxury, and com 
fined himself to bread, roots, and water: 
length he relinquished even water. In re- 
cording this fact, his be cannot 
withhold his admiration:—“ Oh! man truly 
admirable! Ifwe could find thine equal in 
other things, certainly in this we could 
not.” He now literally fulfilled the ides 
which ought to be entertained of hermits,— 


“ Prayer all his business, all his business praise.” 


In such reverence was he held, that the 
mariners would at any time embark, if he 
assured them the passage would be prospe- 
rous. Such sanctity and such fame, the 
devil ni well envy. Many were the 
freaks of the tempter, who appeared before 
him in every shape,—monkey or lion, bull 
or mouse; sometimes leaping on him, some- 
times seizing him by the throat, at other 
times, while before the altar, pulling him 
backwards on the floor. The saint pro- 
cured a rod, and often struck at the demon, 
but thestroke fell on the yielding air. There 
can be little doubt, that whatever sanctity 
might remain, sanity was fied. He had 
expelled one hermit; another hermit came 
to expel him: this was the ex-prior Thomas, 
who soon quarrelled with him, and re:.dered 
his situation so uneasy, that he returned 
to the convent of Durham. In one year, 
however, Thomas expressed contrition for 
the offence, and Bartholomew revisited his 
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of this, when Bartholomew saw the devil 
sitting in a corner, and lamenting that the 

ing man had no sin for which he could 
trouble his last moments? To send the 
monster away, Bartholomew brought holy 
water; but the sprinkling only made the 
fiend retire from one corner to another, un- 
til the saint, in arage, threw the vase, with 
all the water it contained, into his face.— 
Lardner. 


YOUTH, INNOCENCE, AND JOY. 
(BY MES. EDWARD THOMAS. } 


Laugh in the gladness of thy heart, 
'y darling, while thou mayest, 
And be, as thou the loveliest art 
> Of nature’s works, the gayest. 
Vast sourcesof delight thou hast! 
(Be prodigal in joy! 
No fearful nowledge of the rast 
The Present can destroy ! 
Snatch at the sunbeam of the skies— 
The flow’rets of the earth— 
The birds of variegated dyes— 
Breathing for thee and mirth! 
What bas a tiny frolic thing 
Like thee to do with care ? 
How can’st thou dream that time will fing 
Dark shadows of despair 
Omit? bosom’s y song light, 
it as yo! iry’s glance : 
Or wtebine-coraphe of the night, 
Iituming the expanse ? 
My heart’s disqaietude I veil— 
, y agony control— 
Recountiag thee some bt | tale, 
While tears usarp my soul, 
Compe! my ques _ to laugh 
At thy wild wanton glee, 
Then steal away to secret quaff 
My cup of misery. 
And most 1 mourn to think how brief 
Thy cherished pleasures are, 
A moment may some direful grief 
Thy happiness, boy, mar! 
A change must come—it came to me— 
Alas‘ it ee - aap 
When o’er svirit’s baoyanc 
Will heavy Taguish fall— 7 
A dead’ning weight—to paralyse 
Young Hope’s 


Stern Disappointment’s Marah fount, 
Oh ! yet for thee is seal’d, 
be to heaven ; then wherefore count 
sorrows unreveal’d ? 


Wisely it is ordain’d that thou 
Should’st 


remain 
Of woes to come. Smile! smile then now ! 
Tl smile with thee again! 
wealth of murmurs quell— 
"ces ean. 
God ordereth all, and ordereth wELL— 
Submit us then to fate! 
Tf still to sorrow all are born, 
i mand 


Bis benign com 
‘The wind, to the lamb newly shorn, 
1s temper’d mild and bland! 


Rebiew, 


The Handbook ht the Steam Engine includ 
: eo tages “% 
Printing Telegraph, 


The author of the manual now before us 
has been favourably known to the readers 
of the Mirror as a writer om science and“ 
fiction; and, on that account, and feeling a 
desire to place before the public a notice 
of this manual, we thus early give an ana- 
lysis of contents which cannot fil in being 
interesting to all persons who take an inte- 
rest in those pursuits to increase 
the happiness of mankind. 

Mr. Portwine has his subjects 
judiciously, and they are fraught with in- 
teresting information. He gives us short 
outlines on heat, steam, and ; then fol- 
lows a brief history of the steam engi 
from the days of Hero, of Alexandria, to 
the present time, with descriptions of ma- 
rine and land engines and their varieties. 
The chapters on the atmospheric railwa: 
the electric printing telearagh and t 
screw ler, are admi: concise, 
and clear expositions of those sciences so 
little understood by the “million.” If we 
have a preference, it is for the chapter on 
the screw propeller,—an invention which 
bids fair to su le the paddle-wheel in 
in our steam 3; from which we give 
an extract. Mr. Portwine thus speaks on 
this subject :— 

“In a very short time this agent in pro- 
pelling vessels has attained great po) i- 
t those who, at first, reso- 
lutely it as a chimera in science. 
It is now acknowledged as a formidable 
rival to the paddle wheel, and bids fair, 
under the energy and talent of its inven- 
tor, Mr. Smith, to remove the ugly ‘floats 
from steam boats. One of the greatest 
of the screw consists in the 
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of the water. But with the screw, tha re- 
sistance is always nearly the same, what- 
ever be the condition of the wind or water. 
A greater average efficacy is thus atiained 
than when the engines are working, some- 
times above, and sometimes below, the 
most advantageous speed; and the engines 
are protected from the violent shocks and 
strains which flow from irregular move- 
ments. The applicability of the screw, as 
an auxiliary power to sailing-ships, is ob- 
vious, and there would be great advan- 
tages arising from abolising paddle-boxes. 
The introduction of the screw propeller as 
a substitute for paddle-wheels, has done 
much towards increasing the efficiency of 
war steamers, by the propelling apparatus 
being placed below the surface of the wa- 
ter, and, consequently, protected from the 
gunshot of an enemy. But something 
more is necessary to be done, in order to 
render a ship, full equipped with steam 
machinery, capable of engaging with an 
enemy at close quarters, or even defending 
herself in a time of need. Steam engines, 
as arranged for paddle-fitted vessels, must 
of necessity be considerably above the wa- 
* ter line, to give the required motion to the 
cranks, which usually work as high as the 
deck of the vessel, and, in some cases, @ 
little above it; and are, thereby, like the 
paddles themselves, likely to be entirely 
disabled by the first broadside they may 
be exposed to. The screw, however, ad- 
mits—nay, requires—that the machinery, 
by which it is to be driven, should be as 
low down in the vessel as possible; and 
several ingenious contrivances have been 

roduced to effect this most important point 
in the equipment of man-of-war steamers. 
The plan of the engine, by F. P. Smith, 
Esq., patentee and inventor of the screw 

ropeller, appears to meet the desired ends 

etter, in a general — of view, than any 
we have yet seen. The peculiarity of this 
arrangement consists in a direct applica- 
tion of the power from the piston rods to 
the cranks, or screw shaft, by means of a 
triangular-shaped beam; which also, by 
a@ very simple kind of ae motion, 
works the air pumps standing cn each side 
of the cylinders. The advantages that 
this kind of engine contains over many 
others we have seen, are that it occupies 
so small a space in the length of the ves- 
sel; and that, although the cylinders stand 
in an — position, the whole is consi- 
derably below the water line of the vessel. 
Some plans have been devised, in which 
the working cylinders are, for the purpose 
of keeping them low down, placed on their 
sides. This appears objectionable, on ac- 
count of the probability of the cylinders 
wearing more at the under side than any 
other part, by which, it is natural to sup- 
pose, the pistons would become worn also, 


and admit of the steam escaping between’ 
the upper rtions of itself and cylinder, 
The chief disadvantage of the screw is the 
difficulty of bringing up the speed to the 
Joa indispensable to its proper operation. 
n those cases in which the screw is appli- 
ed merely as an auxiliary power, short- 
stroke engines, working at a high velocity, 
and coupled directly to the axis of the 
screw, appear to be applicable enough, 
But in other cases, the intervention of cog- 
wheels, or belts, seem indispensable: and 
in a steam vessel such appliances are open 
to objection. The best mode, at present in 
use, is. driving the screw, when it is not at 
once connected with the engines, by the 
use of cog-wheels, very nicely fitted to 
each tooth, being divided into several 
pieces, in the direction of its length, the 
pieces being each advanced a little before 
the other in the manner of steps. By 
this expedient the friction and noise are 
diminished, and the chances of fracture in 
the teeth made less. Belts are a species 
of application exposed to the sea spray, 
and other circumstances, which makes 
them stretch and slip. The grand deside- 
ratum for the screw mode of propulsion is 
a good engine, which Mr. Smith has just 
invented. It has been doubted whether, 
although the screw is an eligible mode of 
propulsion for slow and heavy boats, if it 
can be rendered available for vessels which 
are required to move at a great speed.” 


Mr. Portwine states of atmospheric rail- 
ways,— 

“Tn all ages, and in all civilised coun- 
tries, where the slightest glimmering of 
science has illumined the darkness of igno- 
rance, the power of air, and its pressure 
upon all created things, has been known, 
and frequently applied as a propelling ‘and 
a lifting power. The rudely constructed 
vessels of the ancients were propelled with 
air bellying out a broad display of canvass, 
or other substances; and in the early at- 
tempts to raise water for fountains, as jets, 
or from mines, atmospheric pressure. was 
the first agent employed. Although the 
scientific men of other lands have left 
abundant evidence of their knowledge of 
the powers of air, fire, and water, and have 
exhibited in their writings, that they were 
aware that fire appli to water would 
create steam, yet they did not adapt this 
powerful agent to the purposes for which 
an all- wise Providence evidently intended 
it. If, therefore, vessels have been pro- 
pelled by air, rushing with force against a 
resisting su , to unknown lands, why 
should not air, by its ascertained proper- 
ties and power, be made an important 
agent in dispensing with the immense 

nantity of fuel now consumed, and reme- 

ly the loss sustained by wear and tear of 
railroad gear? If atmospheric propulsion 
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be icable—and we have now, in the 
ey branch of the Dublin and Kings- 
town railway, sufficient proof that it is;— 
the advantages to the people will be of 
at magnitude, not probably in the first 
w years of its adoption, because the cost 
of laying down the tubes, and constructing 
stationary engines, air rag and stations, 
will be very considerable. But in dispens- 
ing with the locomotive engine, and its 
consumption, and the danger of collision, 
t and important benefits will accrue, 
which posterity will feel and appreciate. 
Vallance, the original projector, Cubitt, 
Bruiel, Pinkus, Clegg, Samuda, Barr 
Gibbon, are of opinion that it will ulu- 
mately succeed; though Mr. Stephenson 
is of a contrary opinion. The system of 
atmospheric pressure has succeeded at 
Dublin; and judging from this short line, 
and the success of the “ Bristol junction,” 
it is reasonable to believe that a more ex- 
tended railway will prove equally success- 
ful; and the Croydon company’s Epsom 
atmospheric branch to London, a distance 
of twenty-one miles, will decide this dis- 
ted question. Five miles of this rail has 
mn opened for experiments. On Satur- 
day, August 23, 1845, an incline of 1 in 80 
was tried, and the atmospheric power ex- 
hausted in the middle of the incline. The 
air was then admitted, and the carriages 
were propelled up the incline with great 
ease. The piston travelled the whole 
length of line successfully.’ 


The author has described the machinery 
connected with “atmospheric railways” 
very clearly, and any one may understand 
the construction of the tubes, rails, and 

operandi of the travelling piston, air 
pumps, and stationary engines. 

After having given a description of the 
electrie printing telegraph, he states that 
electricity travels faster than light, or more 
than 288,000 miles in a second! He says: 

“ Nearly every railway ocmneey in the 
kingdom have adopted the electric tele- 
graph, and are sensible of its.usefulness in 
ae accidents; indeed, on single 
ines it is indispensable,.and the directors 
of the London and Birmingham have con- 
structed one for their branch to Peter- 

h, which is a single:line. There is 
little doubt but the electric printing tele- 
h will become universal, not only in 
Eagland, but on the railways of the new 
and old world. The extraordinary velocit 
of the electric fluid has been spoken of; 
and the: fact of two gentlemen playing a 
of chess by its agency illustrates its 
portance, One gentleman moved his 
men at:Portsmouth, and the uther at Nine 
Elms, and the contest was kept up with 
great spirit. The moves were communi- 
cated about every ten minutes, including 
the attention necessary to play accurately; 
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and it terminated, after a struggle of ten 
hours, in a draw. The game was played 
by first-rate artists, and was deeply inter- 
esting to the spectators present at both 
stations. Electricity has been made use- 
ful in the manufacture of iron: and an in- 
ious Frenchman confidently states, that 
e has superseded gas-light by its power. 
It has also been converted into a motive 
power, by Beil of Frankfort on the Maine, 
who has completed an electric magnetic 
carriage. The arrangement appears capa- 
ble of immense power, and the machinery 
producing the motion with the battery, 
weighs a ton anda half. The carriage is 
mounted on ordinary railroad wheels. ‘The 
battery consists of twenty plates of copper 
and of zinc. The arrangement has suffi- 
cient power to propel, with the greatest 
facility, carriages containing from thirty 
to forty persons.” 


We can only afford room for one more 
extract, in order to afford the reader an 
idea of the style of our author. The fol- 
lowing is taken at random, and is extremely 
eloquent: 


“The governments of the civilised 
world are now vying with each other in 
their race after excellence; and war ships 
and packet vessels, of enormous tonnage, 
are now floating on the waters of nearly 
every ocean and sea that surrounds the 
nations of the earth. Railroads, too, are 
-intersecting every kingdom of Europe and 
America. India is not behind in the emu- 
lation; and in a few years the power of 
the atmosphere, aided by steam, will carry 
Englishmen from their shores to the con- 
fines of that distant land. The echo of 
the cheering hiss of the old tea-kettle, as 
the boy Watt sat dreamingly listening to 
it, is to be heard in the loud roar of the 
steam pipe,.rising often above the din of 
wind and waters, and proclaiming to both 
that a mighty power is. battling with their 
fierceness. Steam has made this old 
world of ours a new one; it binds cities 
together literally with iron bands; it brings 
kingdoms into as close a contiguity as 
parishes. What does:it not do fur man?— 
services the most mighty, and the most 
trivial. It hurries him across the Atlantic 
in ten days, and grinds coffee in grocers’ 
shops; it has power to pump up volumes 
of water from the bowels of the earth, and 
delicacy enough to drive a shuttle to weave 
fine Jinen, Mighty as is its strength, s 
child may guido it: up and down fly the 
huge beams and pistons with a force that 
hundreds of horses would in vain crack 
sinew and muscle to control, and yet, let 
there be but the touch of a guiding lever, 
the stopping of a valve, demanding no 
more than a child's strength, and this vast 
moving fabric at once becomes motionless 
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and passive—only so many tons of wrought 
and mered metal.” 


We have scarcely done justice to the 
—_ merit of this book, containing as it 
oes information which would uire 
great research to obtain, and conveyed too 
in @ manner so as to render the most re- 
condite subject replete with interest. 





Che Gatherer. 


Adversity does not take from us our 
true friends; it only disperses those who 
pretend to be such. 

Legal Perspicuity.—In Haddock’s Chan- 
cery, vol. 1, p. 125, is the following speci- 
men of legal botheration and perspicuity— 
“ When a person is bound to do a thing, 
and he does what may enable him to do the 
thing, he is supposed, in equity, to do it 
<= @ view of doing what he is bound to 

0.” 


Rather Marvellous.—A Lutworth corres- 

ndent informs us that he has received a 
etter from Harrisburgh, U. 8., narrating 
the case of a soldier who was 150 years 
since frozen in Siberia. The last expres- 
sion he gave utterance to was, “ It is 
ex——_—_-——.” He was then frozen as 
stiff as marble. In the summer of 1844, 
some French physicians found him, after 
having laid in a frozen state 150 years. 
They proceeded to thaw him ually, 
and upon animation being restored, he con- 
cluded his sentence with “ —ceedingly 
cold.” 

A Cure for Profanity.—A schoolmaster, 
as a punishment to one of his pupils for 
using profane language, ordered him to 
take a pair of tongs and watch a hole in 
the hearth until he caught a mouse. The 
boy took the tongs, and demurely waited 
for his vietim. Directly after, he saw a 
mouse peeping out of the hole. Cautiously 
placing a %6 of the tongs on either side, 

e@ grabbed Don Whiskerandos by the 
nose, and triumphantly exclaimed, “ By 
—, I’ve got him!” 

Clerical Conundrum.—In & certain byl 
town, which shall be nameless, one of the 
reverend gentlemen to whom the spiritual 
instruction of the inhabitants has been 
confided, is very fond of requesting some 
of his brethren to officiate for him in his 
duty. “ Pray,” asked an observer, “ why 
is Mr. So-and-so like England? Do you 
give it up? Because he ‘ expects every 
man to do his duty!’” 

Apotheosis of Mrs. Fry.—When earth in 
her majestic revolution retired towards the 
west and in the downy atmosphere vole 
tuously rolled onward in a ponderous bul 
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then in the glory of its Maker sat the orb 
of day enthroned in golden light and ea. 
nopied with grandeur. Rich opaline exn- 
berance fringed the world’s convexity in 
one attenuated blaze of topas, amethystine, 
rubicund, and emeraldine hues, till in their 
fine gradations evanescent they died away, 
Then, on the gilded turf I lay enraptured 
with the glorious sight, fanned by the 
evening breeze that came at intervals sur- 
charged with odorous sweets and Julled my 
soul to rest, so that methought I heard 
sweet sounds mixed with the hum of an- 
gels’ wings, and felt their rapturous so 
chanting, “ Sheis our own! She, the Friend 
of the sad, disconsolate, heart-broken, im- 
prisoned souls plunged in the dungeon’s 
gloom. Rightly she was called Friend; 
she never quailed at bars, or bolts, or cells, 
but penetrated with spiritual Jight the re- 
Fions of despair.” sang to my de- 
ighted ear the ethereal phalanx, and ere I 
awoke I seemed to live amid the graduated 
music of the spheres, — G. Cumberland, 
Bristol, Oct. 30, 1845. 

Pope perverted.—A Yankee schoolmas- 
ter, who had no faith in the “ soothing 
system,” was in the habit of quoting Pope 
as his authority; and, using the rod, he 
made the line to suit—thus:— 

“ "Tis education forms the common mind, 

And with a twig you drive it in behind! ” 

The conscience is the most elastic mate 
rial in the world. To-day you cann@ 
stretch it over a mole-hill, to-morrow K 
hides a mountain. 

Opinions concerning Beauty.—What dil- 
ferent ideas = seine “7 different —_ 
concerning the the human s 
and countenance. A fair complexion ies 
a deformity on the coast of Gui- 
nea; thick lips and a flat nose are a beauty. 
In some nations, long ears that hang down 
upon the shoulders are the objects of uni- 
versal admiration. In China, if a lady’ 
foot is so large as to be fit to walk upon, 
she is led as a monster of uglinesi. 
Some of the savage nations in North Ame- 
rica tie four boards round the heads of 
» 4 children, and thus squeeze them, 
-whi 


the bones are tender and grisly, into 
ware. 


e form that is ee ee 
Europeans are astonished at the absurd 
barbarity of this — to which some 
missionaries have imputed the singular stu- 
pidity of those nations among whom it 
prevails. But when they condemn those 
savages, they do not reflect that the ladies 
in England had, till within these very few 
years, been endeavouring, for nearly a cen- 
tury past, to squeeze the beautiful round- 
ness of their natural shape into a square 
form of the same kind. 
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